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The  Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers  is  reported  to  have  approved 
two  laws;  the  first  designed  further  to  decrease  the  current  cotton 
acreage  by  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  certain  delta  dis- 
tricts, and  the  second  requires  cultivators  to  plant  corn  this  spring  on 
land  which  would  not  otherwise  he  cultivated.    Additional  measures  are 
expected  with  regard  to  relieving  the  cereal  shortage  throughout  the 
Near  East. 


The  Bank  of  Brazil  has  voluntarily  instructed  its  agencies  not 
to  purchase  export  hills  concerning  shipments  of  vegetable  oil  to 
countries  outside  of  the  Americas. 


British  Ministry  of  Food  announced  that  temporary  increases  in 
the  fat  ration  effective  November  17,19^1,  would  be  withdrawn  beginning 
January  12,  19^2.     The  fats  ration  has  been' reduced  from  10  ounces  per 
person  per  week  to  8  ounces,  consisting  of  6  ounces  of  butter  and  mar- 
garine combined,  and  2  ounces  of  cooking  fats.    Only  2  ounces  of  the 
combined  butter  and  margarine  ration  may  be  taken  as  butter.  Effective 
February  9 -the  cheese  ration  will  be  reduced  from  ^  to  2  ounces  per  week. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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GE  A  IF  S 

FIELAHD  LAIYSSTS  AiTCTHZIR 
SHALL  GRkiil  CHOP  .   .  . 

The  1941  grain  harvest  of  Finland  now  appears  to  have  been  about 
10  percent  larf  er  than  the  previous  short  crop  as  a  result  of  recent 
downward  revisions  in  estimates  for  1940,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  .Agricultural  delations.     The  marked 
reduction  in  potato  production,  however,  brought  the  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  and  feed  crops  to  4.8  million  short  tons  in  1941  as  against 
5.3  million  in  the  previous  year.     Figures  for  1940  and  1941  are  not 
exactly  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  years,  because  of  changes  in 
boundaries,  but  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  country  have  not  been 
c orr e  spo ndi ngly  deer ea s e d. 


j)  TiiLA&D:     Production  of  specified  crops,  average  1934-1938, 

annual  1959-1941 


Crop 

Average 
1934-1938  a/ 

1939  a/ 

1940 

1941 

1,000 

l , ooo  : 

1,000 

1,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

Wheat  

199.2 

255.1  , 

197.0 

186.7 

Eye  

401.7 

336.9 

231.4 

299.8 

Barley  

202.4 

207.8 

153.0 

160.9 

Oats  

786.6 

846.8 

556.4 

605.2 

Mixed  grains   

22.2 

21 . 3 

14.0 

11.9 

Total  grains   

1,612.1 

1,667.9 

1,151.8 

1,264. 5 

20.5 

19.3 

b/  18.2 

19.5 

1,457.0 

1,465.4 

1,512.7 

889.5 

849.0 

584.1 

b/     594. 1 

551.2 

3,960.2 

3,561.5 

1,834.0 

2,106. 5 

Total  

7,898.8 

7,298.3 

5, 250. 8 

4,831.2 

Compiled  from  official  statistics  sa 
October  1941,  of  the  International 
a/  2Tot  exactly  comparable  with  late 
b/  Other  crops  revised  downward,  bu 
not  ava.il able. 


Institute  of  Agriculture,  Some, 
r  years  because  of  changes  in  boundaries, 
t  latest  figures  for  legumes  and  roots 


luring  1934-1938,  when  the  principal  crops  averaged  about  7.9 
million  short  tons,  Finland  imported  considerable  quantities  of  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  rye,  rye  flour,  corn,  and  oil  cakes,  as  well  as  small 
amounts  of  various  other  foods  and  feeds.     Tien  it  is  considered  that 
such  foreign  products  are  now  entering  the  country  in  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  1934-1938  volume,  Finland' s  agricultural  supplies  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.     Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  autumn 
plowing,  necessary  for  the  seedings  of  winter  grains  for  harvest  in 
1942,  was  only  about  half  completed  because  of  an  early  winter  and  the 
shortage  of  labor  resulting  from  military  operations. 
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FIKLAUD:  Net  imports  of  specified  commodities, 
 average  1934-1938 


Commodity  ;      iMet  imports 


.    ;  1,000  short  tons 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour       .;  113.2 

Corn  ......   76.3 

Potatoes  ..............  3.7 

Oats  .......    .;  '  ■  13.6.'. 

Barley   ..,\]  .1.4 

Rye  and  rye  flour  .  52.4 

Linseed  a/  ... 6.6 

Oil  cakes  and  oil-cake  meal   b/         62.8    ..  .. 

Compiled  from  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  Oil- 


cakes and  meal  from  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Peich. 
a/  Oil  content  is  33  percent;  residue  would  "be  available  for  cake, 
b/  3-year  average,  1935-1937. 

7ith  the  severe  rationing  of  bread  now  in  force,  from  2  kilograms 
per  month  (4.4  pounds)  for  children  to  double' rations  for  extra  heavy 
workers  of  12.8  kilograms  (28.2  pounds),  and  the  marked  reduction  in 
potato  production,  the  position  of  the  working  people-  in  the  cities  is 
said  to  be  desperate.     The  absorption  of-  transportation  facilities-  for 
the  movement  of  troops  and  military  supplies  makes  the- marketing  of 
agricultural  products  extremely  difficult.     I.Iany  farmers,  who  receive 
fixed  maximum  prices  for  their  crops,   simply  keep  their-  own  food  and 
feed.     The  rural  population  is,  therefore,/ said  to  suffer  less  than 
that  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  •   •  •  -  • 


FII£LAITB:     Production  of- specified  crops,  1941  with- com  pari  sons 


Ye?r  |    Wheat     \        Rye       ■    Barley    :       Oa.ts  .    ;  Potatoes 


:  i,ooo  ;     1,000  :  1,000  ;  .1,000  :  1,000. 

;  bushel s  ;  bushel s  ■  bushels  >.  bushels  ■  bushel's" 

1935  ...  j  4,233  \  13,760  \  7,621  \  41,950  ■  46,629 

1936   :  5,259  S  12,135  \  8,506  :  47,707  •  52,649 

1937   j  7,665  !  16,982  \,  .8,082  ;.  50,121  \  50,980 

1938'               .  .  i  9,403  :  14,507  j  9,524  •  :  56,883-  f  44,014- 

1939  ..'   8,503  I  12,029  j  8,658  ;    '52,922  }  48,845 

Average  _a/   .....  j  7,013  j  13,883  j  8,478  \  ,  49,917..  :.  43,624. 

1940   ,  6,565  j      8,263  \  5,377  \  '  34,776  !  ,  53,755 

1941                           :  6,224  :  10,708  .:  .  6,706  I  37,823  \  29,655 


Compiled  from  official  statistics, 
a/  Changes  in  territory  not  taken  into  a.ccount. 

The  1941  production  of  wheat  in  Finland,  placed  at  6,224,000 
busnels,  v,as  only  about  5  percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate  for  1940 
but  was  11  percent  below  the  average  of  the  previous  5  years.     An  increase 
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of -over  2  million  bushels  -was  •indicate' d  for  rye  ,  but  the  decline  from 
average  was  more  than  3  million  bushels.    A  similar  though  less  pronounced 
trend  is  noted  .for  barlQy.    Theroutturn  of  oats,  while  increased  by  about 
9  percent  over  'that .  of.  19.40 <  wag'  nearly  25  percent  below  average.  The 
potato  crop  declined  by, 45  percent  to  only  29,652,000  bushels  in  1941  and 
was  nearly  40  percent  below  average.    About  330,000  bushels  are  reported 
to  have  been 'purchased ' from, Germany  by  the  city  of  Helsinki  but,  arriving 
in  poor  condition,  did  little  to  relieve  the  shortage  there; 


IRANIAN  -WHEAT  FARMERS 
RECEIVE  GOVERNMENT-  AID  .  .'. 

In  order ,to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  wheat  tne  Iranian 
Government  announced  that  the  new  crop  would  be  purchased  at  the  price 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  last  fall,  according  to  press  reports. 
To  relieve  the  shortage  of  seed  and  grain  in  the  southwestern  Province 
of  Khuzistan,  close  to  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  entered  the' country  in 
British  ships  for  distribution  among  the  farmers,  who  may  pay  for  it  in 
kind  after  the  next  harvest .     It  was  further  reported  that  a  million  to 
a  million  and  a  half  bushels  had  also  been  imported  to  ease  the  food 
situation . 


MEXICO  HARVESTS  LA&G3  CORN  CROP  .    .  . 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  .1941  corn  crop  of  Mexico  was 
placed  at  77,153,000  bushels  from  8,459,000  acres,  as  compared  with 
64,551,000  bushels  harvested  in  1940  from  8,257,000  acres,  according  to 
information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Although  th&  acreage  was  increased  over  that  of  1940  by  only  2.4  percent, 
the  outturn  was  nearly  20  percent  larger,  weather  conditions  having  been 
more  generally  favorable  for  the  crop  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
area  devoted  to  corn  during  the.  5-year  period  1935-1939  averaged  7,500,000 
acres,  from  which '67,377.000  bushels  were  obtained. 

Corn  is  grown  throughout,  Mexico ,  where  it  is  a  favorite  food 
product  among  the  large  ■.Indian, .population .    Yields  vary  markedly,  how- 
ever, from  one  State  tc  another  as  a  result  of  the  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  and  the  different  degrees  of  cultural  proficiency  prevailing 
in  the  country.     The  Central  Zone  accounts  for  about  54  percent  of  the 
total  corn  acreage,  and  JalisGo,  Guanajuato,  Michoacan,  Puebla,  and 
Mexico  were  the  most  important  producing. States  in  1941. 

In  most  years  the  domestic  production  of  corn  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  Mexico's  requirements,  which  recently  averaged  about  68  million 
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bushels  ,  and  some  £o£&$jgo| -c&rn;  /ePjt^yjB.;  'th©*  'f^mW^V'-'-i  Ia*>^rt$ri&  years  , 
however,  when  crops  wereiVs^ort  in  the  United'  States  and- prices  .high,., 
Mexican  corn  moved  into  this.1  country .    The  1941  but  turn  of  77  million 
bushels  should  not  only  cover  home  needs  but  leave  "a  balance  for  export 
during  1942  or  for  carry-over  into  the  next  season. 


MEXICO:    Acreage,  production,  foreign  trade,  and1  utilization  of  corn, 

1935-1941      ''     :-'  ■■  ■ 


Imports  a/ 

;  Exports  a/ 

Apparent 

Year 

Area 

Production 

domestic 

utilization 

1,000 

1,000 

j  1,000 

:  1,000 

-1,000 

acres 

bushels 

;  bushels 

:  bushels 

bushels 

19-35  •••••• 

7,328 

65,195 

i    ■  b/        .,  .. 

!  3,189 

62,006 

1936  ...  

7,047 

62,878 

I    .                  144  . 

;  175 

62,847 

1937   

7,413 

64,356 

i          869  . 

•  •  w 

65 ,225 

7,638 

66,637 

2,122 

S 

68 ,759 

8,072 

7? ,820 

:  326 

:    ..  b/ 

78 , 146 

Average  . 

7,500 

67,377 

692  , 

:  673 

67,397 

1940  

8,257 

64,551 

1941   

8,459 

77,153 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

a/  Calendar  years  1936-1940.    b/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


EGYPT 1  S  1941  COM  CROP-  REDUCED  ......  .  .  , 

The  1941  corn  crop  of  Egypt  totaled  only  44  million  bushels, 
according  to  a  preliminary  estimate  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    This-  indicates  a  reduction  of  more  than  25  per- 
cent, from  the  1940  harvest  of  60  million  and  the  1935-1939  average  of  63 
million/and  falls  considerably  short  of  the  usual  domestic  requirements. 

Nearly  all  the  corn' produced  in  Egypt  is  consumed  on  the  farms. 
During  1925-1929,  small  net  exports  were' reported.  '  In  more  recent  years, 
imports  have  exceeded  exports,  but  both  were  relatively  insignificant. 
The  short  wheat  crop  reported  for  1941,  together  with  increased  require- 
ments resulting  from  military  activities.,  attaches  a  greater  importance 
than  usual  to  the  position  of  corn,  flour  from  which  was  to  be  mixed  with 
wheat  and  rice  flours  in  making  the  new  war  bread  decreed  on  December  20, 
1941.     The  importation  of  about  1.5  million  bushels  of  South  African  corn 
is  reported  to  have  been  arranged  for  by  the  British  Government,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  from  Argentina,  but  under  present  shipping 
conditions  the  actual  arrival  of  such  corn  appears  uncertain. 
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MEXICO  HARVESTS  BUMPER  RICE  CROP  .   .  . 

Rice  production  in  Mexico  for  1941  was  the  largest  on  record, 
amounting  to  5,405,000  "bushels,  according  to  an  official  forecast  received 
from  the  American  agricultural  attache  at  Mexico  City.     The  crop  this  past 
year  was  especially  good  in  the  Morelos  and  Michoacan  producing  regions. 
Rice  production  in  Mexico  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades.    Consumption  has  also  increased  as  the  volume  of  export  trade  has 
declined  despite  larger  production. 

MEXICO:    Rice  acreage,  production,  and  yield, 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Yield  per  acre 

Acres 

1,000  bushels 

Bu  she  Is 

Average  1931-1935   

817489- 

3,437 

42 

1936   

88,185 

4,224 

43 

1937   

98,840 

3,655 

37 

1938   

97,365 

3,925 

40 

1939   

103,913 

4,777 

46 

1940    

129,154 

5;277 

41 

1941  a/   

152,038 

5,405 

36 

a/  Preliminary. 


Rice  supplies  in  Mexico  are  reported  ample,  and  current  supplies 
are  considered  more  than  necessary  for  domestic  consumption.  In  recent 
weeks  several  sales  of  small  quantities  of  Mexican  rice  in  Cuba  have  teen 
reported.  Mexico  has  "been  a  net  exporter  of  rice,  ranging  from  2  to  44 
million  pounds  "between  1931  and  1939.  Exports  during  1940  were  practi- 
cally prohibited,  as  the  Government  wished  to  be  assured  of  ample  reserve 
suo-plies  of  food. 


MEXICO:  Rice  imports,  exports,  and  net  exports, 
 average  19  31-1935,  annual  1936-1940  ■ 


Year  :      Exports       :        Imports       '    Net  exports 


•  1,000  pounds   :    1,000  pounds •  1,000  pounds 

Average  1931-1935    j  16,734  '  363  \  16,371 

1936    j  29,696  j  44  i  29,652 

1937   :  44,026  \  22  :  44,004 

1938    :  14,198  j  1,565  !  12,633 

1939    |  4,850  j  0  •  4,850 

1940    y  i  •  931  I  -930 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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C  0  T  T  0  ~£    -    0  THSi    F  I_  B  3  K  S 

COTTON  SITUATION  I'M  LATO  AFRICA  .    .  -. 

Cotton  exports  from  surplus  producing  countries  in  Latin  America 
were  maintained  st  a  relatively  high  level  during  the  year  ended  July  31, 
1941,  but  have  declined  steadily  since  August  and  September.  Relatively 
low  prices  constituted  the  chief  export  stimulant  last  year,  although 
shipment's  from  most  of  Latin  America  were  handicapped  by  transportation 
difficulties.    The  application  in  July  1941  of  American,  British,  and. 
Netherland  freezing  orders  against  Japanese  and.  Chinese  assets,  and  the 
United  States  subsidy  on  cotton  exports  to  Canada,  instituted  in  Sep- 
tember, have  made  the  selling  of  Latin  American  cotton  (particularly 
Brazilian  and  Peruvian)  in  those  countries  more  difficult  in  recent  months. 

Since  oicking  begins  early  in  the  year  in  South  America,  a  large 
part  of  the  last  crop  ( 1940-41)  had  been  dispossd  of  when  v/ar  in  the 
Pacific  began.     Consequently,  surplus  stocks  are  not. particularly  burden- 
some at  present,  except  in  Brazil  where  a  record  crop  in  1940-41  was 
added  to  a  large  carry-over  from  the  1939-40  crop.     Government  loans  or 
other  price-supporting  measures  are  now  in  effect  in. Brazil.,  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Paraguay.  .  ..... 

The  carry-over  in  Brazil,  particularly  Southern  Brazil,  on 
August  1,  1942,  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record  despite  the 
heavy  exuorts  in  1941,    A- record  1940-41  crop  of  2,557,000  bales  for  alll 
Brazil  and  a  large  carry-over  of  about  1,110,000  bales  (July  31,  1940) 
following  the  low  export  total-  of  981,000  in  1939-40  raised  the  esti- 
mated carry-over  of  July  31,  1941,  to  1,553,000  bales.     Exports  to  Japan 
and  China  accounted  fcr  578,000  bales,  or  43  percent  of  the  total 
Brazilian  exports  of  1,333,000  bales  in  1940-41.     The  Canadian  market 
accounted  for  an  additional  ,?90,000  bales.     The  loss  of  markets  in  the 
Orient  and  a  s-aru  reduction  in  exports  to  Canada  since  the  institution 
of  the  United  States  export  subsidy  will  probably  make  Brazil's  export 
total  in  1941-42  the  lowest  since  1933.    Practically  all  warehouse  space 
in  Southern  Brazil  was  filled  by  the  end  of  October  so  that  a  serious 
storage  problem  is  likely  to  develop  when  the  new  crop  begins  arriving 
on  tne  market  in  '"arch. 

The  1941-42  crop  of  510,000  bales  .just  harvested  in  Northern 
Brazil  was  about  140,000  bales  less  than  the  year  before  and  tne  lowest 
since  1933-34.     Carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  tne  current  season  (July  1, 
1941).  following  a  gocd  export  season  was  probably  less  than  .100 ,000.  bales . 
Local  consumption  and  normal  shipments  to  Southern  Brazil  will  account  for 
about  325,000  of  this  year's  estimated  crop  of  510 ,000.  bales .  Carry-over 
on  July  1,  1942  therefore,  may  not  exceed  200,000  bales  since  exports  in  re- 
cent months,  mostly  to  the  United  kingdom,  have  been  little  below  average* 
Negotiations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  sale  of.  about  00,000  bales  to  the 
French  Government  for  storage  in  Brazil  were  still  under  way  in  November. 
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Under  the  cotton-loan  plan  announced  on  November  3,  1941,  the 
Government  will  lend  15  milreis  per  arroba  (2.44  cents  per  pound)  on 
unginned  cotton  in  the  interior  and  50  milreis  (8.13  cer. ts)  on  sinned 
cotton  (Sao  Paulo  type  5)  delivered  in  Sao  Paulo.     The  loan  applies  to 
all  Brazilian  cotton,  but  it  must  be  delivered  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
or  designated  warehouses  in  the  interior  of  the  State.     P  eight  from 
the  point  of  actual  storage  to  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  fire  insurance  and 
storage  costs,  are  deductible  from  the  loan  proceeds.     The  loans  will 
run  for  6  months  at  7  percent  interest,  subject  to  renewal  for  6  months 
or  sale  to  the  Government. 

Argentina  ended  the  1940-41  season  (March  1,  1941)  with  negligibl 
stocks  following  the  sale  to  Spain  of  almost  the  entire  surplus  from  the 
1939-40  crop.     Exports  to  the  Orient  were  negligible  in  1940,  and  none 
were  reoorted  in  1941.     The  1940-41  production  amounted  to  only  -^32,000 
bales,  or  barely  40,000  bales  above  annual  requirements  of  domestic 
mills.     As  a  result,   stocks  in  Argentina,  are  not  excessive  at  present 
and  may  not  be  a  serious  problem  ir.  1942,  regardless  of  the  export  sit- 
uation, because  early  reoorts  indicate  that  the  crop  to  be  picked 
February  to  April  got  a  late  start  and  suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  ; 
early  part  of  the  season  from  drought  and  late  frost. 

Loans  authorised  by  the  Argentine  Government  on  the  1940-41  crop 
ranged  from  300  to  750  pesos  per  metric  ton  (4.0^  to  10.13  cents  per 
•pound)  and  were  due  on  August  31,  1941,  subject  to  renewal.     Prices  of 
1941-42  cotton  as  fixed  by  the  National  Cotton  Board  on  November  19, 
1941,  range  from  500  to  1,200  pesos  oer  metric  ton  (6.75  to  16.21  cents 
per  pound) . 

Peru  exported  344,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1941,  which  is  about  5,000  bales  more  tnan  the  estimated  1941  crop, 
'/hen  domestic  consumption  of  about  50,000  b-.^las  is  deducted,  the  carry- 
over on  January  1,  1942,  will  be  approximately  150,000  Dales-  compared 
with  208,000  a  year  ago.     This  figure  is  still  more  than  double  the 
normal  carry-over  of  50,000  to  75,000  bales  in  recent  years. 

Exports  to  Japan  ^nd  China  accounted  for  221,000  bales,  or  64 
percent  of  the  11-month  total  mentioned  above.     For  this  re  -son  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Pacific  may  cause  a  serious  cotton-surplus  oroblem 
in  Peru  after  the  next  crop  is  harvested  (the  bulk  of  it  during  ''ay  to 
August)  unless  other  outlets  can  be  found.     The  United  I-in^dom,  formerly 
the  largest  outlet  for  Peruvian  cotton  exports,  is  the  onl*-"  sizable 
market  still  accessible,  and  shipments  to  that  country  thus  far  in  1941 
have  been  only  17  percent  of  the  1940  volume. 

Cotton  loan  rates  of  40  to  45  soles  per  quintal  (6  to  6.8  cents 
per  pound)  were  established  by  the  peruvian  Government  on  July  1,  1940, 
but  presumably  were  not  renewed  in  1941,  since  they  have  not  been 
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mentioned  in  recent  reports.     Low  exports  in  1940  just if i ed  the  existence 
of  the  loan,  "but  in  view  of  heavy  exports  and  gooc  prices  throughout 
most  of  1941  the  1940  loan  rate  would  not  have  been  ^ff^ctive. 

Since  cor.sumotion  of  cotton  in  "'e^ico  in  recent  years  has  -mounted 
to  more  then  80  percent  of  annual  production,  there  has  been  no  serious 
surplus  problsm.     Carry-o~  er  at  the  end  of  the  pest  ?  seasons  amounted  to 
little     ore  then  50 , 000  bales ,  which  amount  is  -r-ufficient  for  only  2  to 
3  months  for  domestic  mills.     Cotton  exports  from  "exico  since  19  39  h?va 
been  limited  almost  entirely  to  quantities  entering  the  Jn-it ed  States 
under  quota,  about  18,600  bales  annually.     Consequently,  war  in  the 
Pacific  has  had  little  if  any  effect  on  Mexico's  cotton  export  trade. 
Prob"ble  domestic  consumption  of  ebout  260,000  b?les  in  1941-45  olus 
exports  already  ex.ceed.ing  20,000  bales  will  leave 'little  surplus  from 
the  1941-42  crop,  estimated  at  315,000  bales. 

exports  from  Paraguay  have  b^en  slow  and  difficult  during  the  psst 
2  years,  and  the  Government  has  been  buying  all  t-e  unsalable  surplus* 
lost  of  the  present  stock  of  20,000  to  25,000  be.les  is  in  the  oossession 
of  the  Government  end  being  sold  abro" d  as  opportunity  permits.  This 
stocic  is  equivalent  to  70  to  80  percent  of  a  normal  crop  in  Paraguay  end 
about  four  times  the  annual  consumption  within  tiie  country. 

Loss  of  the  Japanese  cotton  market  will  be  keenly  f^lt  in  Haiti, 
Salvador,  end  Nicaragua,    although  total  exports  from  those  countries 
are  necessarily  very  smell,  a  large  portion  of  them  were  destined  for 
Japan  in  1940-41.     Domestic  consumption  in  all  three  countries  is  neg- 
ligible.    Salvador  had  about  5,000  bales  (equivalent  to  annual  production) 
on  hand  when  the  last  hardest  began.     The  1941-42  croo  was  so  small, 
however,  th«t  the  current  suouly  hardly  exceeds  this  y°ar,s  domestic  re- 
quirements.   Haiti  exported  most  of  last  year's  surolus  to  Japan  but 
has  reported  no  prospective  disoosal  of  the  crop  .just  harvested,  which, 
if  normal,  will  amount  to  about  15,000  bales.    Nicaragua  usually  exports 
a  considerable  part  of  the  annual  crop  to  Guatemala.     Stocks  in 
Nicaragua  are  less  than  500  bGles. 

In  the  three  principal  deficit  producing  countries,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Tcuador,  mill  capacity  appears  to  be  outgrowing  domestic 
production,  making  larger  imports  necessary  each  year,  particularly 
in  Colombia.     The  output  of  cotton  clcth  in  Colombia  increased,  from  about 
25  million  yards  in  1936  to  81  million  in  1940  and  was  expected  to 
reach  110  million  in  1941.     Cotton  production  in  1941-42  amounted,  to 
about  26,000  bales  ag-inst  17,000  bales  in  1940-41,  while  imports  in 
1940,  mostly  from  Brazil  =md  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  "8,000 
bales.     The  1941-42  cotton  crops  in  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,   estimated  at 
13,000  and  12,000  bales,  respectively,  were  about  equal  to  domestic 
requirements.  '■ 
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CANADA  PLACES  PRICE  CEILING  ON  COTTON  GOODS  .   .  . 

The  retail  price  ceiling  placed  on  sales  of  cotton  goods  in 
Canada  as  of  December  1,  1941,  has  necessitated  a  period  of  price  read- 
justment for  the  whole  cotton  textile  industry.     Manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors have  reduced  their  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  net 
reduction  in  profit  margins  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  and  permit  the 
establishment  of  the  October  11  level  of  retail  prices.     Any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  prices  of  raw  cotton  would  probably  be  reflected  in 
smaller  purchases  as  long  as  the  price  ceiling  remains  stationary. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  Brazilian  and  American  raw  cotton  of 
comparable  grades  has  been  reduced  from  about  5  cents  per  pound  in  August 
and  September  to  less  than  2  cents  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased shipping  costs  for  Brazilian  and  the  subsidy  on  exports  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  to  Canada  instituted  in  September  1941.    After  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  the  Pacific,  marine  insurance  rates  were  increased  and  more 
United  States  ships  were  diverted  for  military    use,  reducing  the  amount 
of  cargo  space  available.     By  the  middle  of  December  the  Shipping  Con- 
ference rate  of  $18  per  ton  for  Brazilian  cotton  was  at  a  preimium  and 
Canadian  buyers  were  paying  more  than  $22  per  ten  without  any  guarantee 
of  delivery  after  January  1,  1942.  Quotations  on  December  26  for 
Brazilian  cotton  delivered  at  Hamilton  was  11.45  cents  (United  States) 
per  pound  for  strict  middling  and  11.55  cents  for  good  middling  white. 
These  prices  do  not  include  the  10-percent  war-e ::change  tax  and  the 
11-percent  preimum  on  exchange.     The  only  quotation  for  American  cotton 
received  during  the  ^eek  was  12.80  cents  for  strict  middling  15/16  inch. 

Imports  of  cotton  were  slightly  lower  in  November  than  October, 
but  for  the  first  time  since  March  1941,  imports  of  American  cotton  were 
higher  than  those  of  Brazil  ian,  22,200  against  20,500  Dales  out  of  a 
total  of  45,000  bales.     The  corresponding  totals  for  October  were  3,400, 
36,000,  and  50,500  bales.     Purchases  of  Erazilian  cotton  since  mid- 
December  have  been  limited  largely  to  supplies  already  available  in  the 
Free  Zone  at  New  York  (about  60,000  bales  on  December  11)  because  of 
the  increased  cost  and  uncertainty  regarding  transportation. 

Some  mills  have  bought  well  ahead  of  current  needs,  as  far  as 
September  1942  in  one  case,   so  that  heavy  commitments  in  the  near  future 
are  not  likely.     The  'volume  of  Canadian  orders  for  cotton  sold  under  the 
United  States  subsidy  program,  however,  has  been  heavy,  as  noted  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  report  that  sales  through  January  2,  1942, 
for  export  to  Canada  totaled  about  178,000  bales.     Mill  operations  were 
maintained  at  capacity  levels  through  the  middle  of  December,  although 
consumption  for  November  was  about  7,000  bales  less  than  the  53,000  con- 
sumed in  October  (for  all  purposes)  apparently  because  of  fewer  work 
days  and  a  labor  dispute  at  one  important  plant. 
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COTTON  KILLS  IN  SPAIN 
REDUCE  OPERATIONS  .   .  . 

Operations  of  cotton  mills  in  Spain  were  reduced  in  November  to 
3  days  per  week  from  the  former  rate  of  4  to  5  days  "because  dwindling 
supplies  of  raw  cotton  have  not  been  replaced  by  new  import  arrivals 
since  September  1941.     No  foreign  cotton  arrived  in  October  or  November, 
but  a  ship  containing  52,400  running  bales  (15,700  bales  of  478  pounds) 
of  Belgian  Congo  cotton  was  expected  to  arrive  early  in  December.  Fur- 
ther shipments  of  the  90,000  bales  of  Belgian  Congo  cotton  purchased 
from  British  authorities  in  exchange  for  wool  (see  issue  of  November  3, 
1941)  were  expected  to  arrive  later  in  December. 

The  Spanish  Government  still  holds  the  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  196,000  bales  of  Brazilian  cotton  negotiated  in  August  1941,  but 
apparently  has  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  necessary  financial  ar- 
rangements.    No  new  purchases  from  any  other  country  have  been  reported 
recently. 

The  distribution  of  some  7,000  bales  of  cotton  to  the  mills 
during  the  first  3  weeks  of  November  left  an  estimated  6,000  bales 
of  foreign  and  4,000  bales  of  domestic  cotton  in  r>ort  warehouses.  Mill 
stocks  were  believed  to  be  less  than  1,000  bales  on  November  22. 
About  6,000  running  bales  of  Indian  cotton  were  distributed  to  mills 
to  be  manufactured  for  the  accounts  of  the  French  owners,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 4,000  bales  are  still  in  stock  at  Barcelona.     It  was  expected 
that  all  foreign-grown  cotton  in  port  warehouses,  except  the  French- 
owned  Indian,  would  have  been  delivered  to  the  mills  by  the  end  of 
November. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  enabled  Spanish  farmers  to  obtain 
a  good  yield  of  high  grade  fiber  from  the  1941  harvest.    An  unofficial 
estimate-    based  on  ginnings  to  the  end  of  November  indicates  that  the 
crop  amounted  to  about  11,000  bales  from  46,800  acres  compared  with 
7,700  bales  from  39,600  acres  in  1940. 

The  Spanish  Government  through  its  Institute  for  the  Increase 
of  Cotton  Cultivation  is  encouraging  greater  cotton  production  by  pay- 
ment of  bounties  and  high  fixed  prices.     The  bounty  paid  under  speci- 
fied conditions  on  the  1941  crop  amounted  to  50  pesetas  per  kilogram 
(2.07  cents  per  pound).    Prices  paid  to  growers  were  fixed  at  3.30 
pesetas  (13.67  cents),  2.70  pesetas  (11.18  cents),  and  2.10  pesetas 
(8.70  cents)  l/  for  cotton  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
respectively.  ■'■ 


******* 


1/  Converted  at  the  official  rate  of  10.95  pesetas  =  $1.00  (United 
States) . 

/ 
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SUMATRA  TOBACCO  PRODUCERS  FIGHT 
PSEUDO-MOSAIC  DISEASE  .   .  . 

The  1941  tobacco  crop  of  Sumatra,  already  reduced  "by  a  25-psrcont 
curtailment  of  planted  area,  suffered  more  than  ordinary  damage  from  a 
disease  known  as  pseudo-mosaic,  according  to  information  available  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    It  has  "been  found  that  the  dis- 
ease is  most  serious  during  the  after  dry  seasons,  and  the  1941  season 
was  one  of  the  driest  in  recent  years.     Altogether  it  is  estimated  that 
the  damage  to  the  1941  crop  was  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  and. 
most  serious  on  the  low-lying,  coastal  estates,  which  specialize  in  sand- 
leaf  grades  sold  principally  in  European  markets.    Estates  .situated  on 
higher  ground  and. producing  good  foot-leaves  in  demand  on  the  American 
market  were  not  so  much  affected.     Traces  of  the  disease  appeared,  how- 
ever, even  in  these  areas  and  gave  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  American 
grades  are  the  only  ones  for  which  there  now  exists  a  cash  market. 

The  pseudo-mosaic  disease  "became  known  in  Sumatra  a  few  years  ago 
and,  at  the  time,  was  confused  with  the  true  tobacco  mosaic  disease.  It 
is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  Langkat  area  where  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  the  tobacco  on  some  estates  was  affected.     Scientists  of  the  experi- 
mental station  maintained  by  the  Deli  Planters  Association  have  been 
studying  the  disease  since  1938.     It  is  spread,  according  to  the  scien- 
tists, by  a  white  tobacco  fly,  which  has  as  its  host  Supatorium  odoratum, 
a  shrub  closely  related  to  a  kind  of  thoroughwort  and  similar  to  boneset 
and  Joe  Pye  weed.    Energetic  measures  have  been  taken  to  combat  the  disease, 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  elimination  of  the 
host  shrub,  as  the  fly  itself  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  with  in- 
secticides^ -3S.ee  tobacco  I  companies  haxre  joined  forces  in_tfcs  fight,  and 


each  company  has  an  inspector  charged  solely  with  the  work  of  shrub 
elimination. 

SUMATRA:  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  countries, 
January- August ,  1940  .and  1941 

Country  of  destination  ■ 

January-August 

.-.  1940 

,  1941 

.  .  -  1,000  pounds 

2,741 

6 
86 

18,253 
651 

I  272 

:  104 

'  75 

;  68 

1..000  pounds 

.  6,837 
3 
38 
a/ 
a/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
78 

22,256 

6,956 

Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  If  any,  included  with  other  countries. 
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The  1940  crop  in  Sumatra  amounted  to  about  23  million  pounds, 
exports  of  which  during  the  first  8  months  of  1941  were  7  million  pounds, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  exported  in  1940.    Over  98  percent 
of  the  1941  exports  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  hut  only  about  2 
million  pounds  will  be  consumed  here.     The  remainder,  consisting 
principally  of  good  sand-leaf  grades,  has  been  stored  for  the  present. 


BELGIAN  TOBACCO  CHOP  REPORTED  LARGER  .   .  . 

As  Belgium  has  been  cut  off  from  its  overseas  sources  of  leaf 
tobacco,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  domestic  crop,  according  to 
information  available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Production  for  1941  is  unofficially  reported  to  have  been  approximately 
17  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  official  reports  of  about  12  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1939.    No  information  has  been  received  as  to  the  amount' 
of  the  1940  crop.    The  tobacco  grown    in  Belgium  is  principally  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pipe  tobacco  and  dark  cigarettes. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  supply,  it  is  seated  that  substantial 
quantities  of  leaf  have  been  imported  from  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Europe,  but  tob&cco  from  these  sources  cannot  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
overseas  tobacco.    As  all  of  Europe  is  virtually  cut  off  from  overseas 
supplies,  the  European  demand  for  Belgian  tobacco  products  has  increased 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities , thereby  adding  to  the  difficulties 
already  existing  on  the  Belgian  tobacco  market.    Production  quotas  for 
tobacco  manufacturers  in  Belgium  \\rere  fixed  in  September  1941  at  30  per- 
cent of  the  pre-war  production  for  cigars  and  cigarillos,  and  75  percent 
for  all  other  tobacco  products. 

BELGIUM;     Area  and  production  of  tobacco,  1930-1339 


Year  of  harvest 

Area 

Production 

Yield  per 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1930  

7,282 

15,387,006 

2,113 

1931  

7.0C3 

14,469,010 

2,066 

1932.  

6,598 

13,688,141  ; 

2,074 

1933   

6,642 

14,076,591  : 

2,119 

1934   

7,663 

16,262,452  i 

2,123 

...  8,075 

17,077,934  i 

2,114 

1936   

.  6,731 

13,565,388  j 

1,985 

1937   

6,262 

12,630,153  • 

2,016 

.  5,303 

10,528,949  : 

1,985 

1939   

5,706 

11,596,196 

2,032 

As  reported  by  the  Ministers  de.  1' Agriculture, 
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CHILEAN  APPLE  CROP 
REHJCSD  BY  HAIL  STORM  .   .  . 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1942  Chilean  apple  crop  is  placed 
at  801,000  "boxes  or  734,000  "bushels  (of  48  pounds)  compared  with  the 
1941  outturn  of  705,000  boxes,  and  850,000  boxes  in  the  previous  year, 
according  to  a  report  received  by . the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,     Crop  prospects  up  to  the  middle  of  November  were  excellent, 
for  the  winter  was  mild  and  rainfall  was  plentiful  in  the  spring.  Up 
to  that  time  the  crop  was  estimated  at  over  a  million  boxes.    An  unprec- 
edented severe  hail  storm  at  that  time  seriously  damaged  the  crop  in 
the  Province  of  Bio  Bio,  the  leading  apple  producing  section. 

The  exportable  surplus  in  apples  is  estimated  at  around  560,000 
boxes.     Expected  exports  are  placed  at  around  80,000  boxes.     Of  this 
total,  some  50,000  boxes  are  expected  to  move  to  Brazil  and  30,000  boxes 
to  other  South  American  countries,  particularly  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador.     Exports,  especially  to  Brazil,  may  be  curtailed  by  the  dif- 
ficult shipping  situation,  since  space  around  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is 
now  booked  for  months  in  advance  and  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
limited  and  costly.    Overland  shipments,  , of  course,  are  not  possible. 

The  1942  pear  crop  in  Chile  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  60,000 
boxes  or  about  53,000  bushels  (of  50  pounds)  compared  with  the  outturn 
of  43,000  boxes  in  1941  and  35,000  boxes  in  1940.     This  will  be  one  of 
the  heaviest  pear  crops  in  the  history  of  the  country.     The  heaviest 
yielding  varieties  this  season  will  be  the  early  maturing  Bartlett  and 
Buerre  Quertier,  and  the  later  varieties,   D.  d'Hiver,  Winter  Wells, 
B.  Louise,  and  B.  Sterkmans. 


CHILE:     Exports  of  apples  by  principal  destinations, 

1936-1940 


Country 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

265 

267 

306 

449 

0 

75 

59 

49 

31 

69 

410 

397 

470 

533 

72 

21 

34 

34 

.  34 

61 

57 

76 

89 

84 

;  ioo 

467 

.  473 

559 

617 

172 

Compiled  from  Comercio  Exterior,  Chile,  Estadistica  Chilena,  and  consular 
report.     Bushels  of  48  pounds. 
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CITRUS  CHOPS  IH  JAMAICA 
SLIGHTLY  HEAVIER  .   .  . 

The  orange  crop  in  Jamaica  for  the  1941-42  season  is  preliminarily 
estimated  at  450,p00  boxes,  compared  with  the  1940  crop  of  425,000  "boxes 
and  the  average  production  for  the  5  years  1935-1939,  of  435,000  "boxes, 
according  to  information  received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     The  exportable  surplus,  of  oranges  is  placed  at  around  320,000 
boxes,  of  which  about  120,000  boxes  are  bitter  oranges.     The  grapefruit 
crop  is  estimated  at  200,000  boxes,  compared  with . the  production  of 
180,000  boxes  in  the  previous  year  and  an  average,  of  191,000  boxes  in 
the  5  years  1935-1939.  t  .  . 

JAI'AICA:     Estimated  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit, 


1925-26  to  1941-42 


•  ■  '  Period  ' 

;  Oranges 

Grapefruit 

J  "1,000  boxes 

'  1,000  boxes 

Average  - 

■ 

1925-26 

to 

 !    •'  130 

140 

1930-31 

to 

. ...  ;  164 

170 

1935-36 

to 

1939-40  . :  .  

;  191 

Annual  - 

1939-40 

185 

1940-41 

:  180 

1941-42 

200 

Compiled  from  consular  sources. 


The  British  Pood  Ministry  has  undertaken  to  purchase  from  the  crop 
5,000  long  tons  (of  2,240  pounds) 'of  sweet  orange  pulp  at  <18  ($72)  per 
ton;  5,000  tons  of . bi tter. orange  pulp  at  420  ($80),  and  7,500  tons  of 
grapefruit  pulp. at  ^18  per  ton.     Growers  will  receive  a  minimum  of  3s.  6d. 
($0.71)  per  box,  the  price  set  by  the  competent  authority  of  Jamaica, 
while  those  growers  who  are  under  contract  are  expected  to  realize  from 
4s.  6d.-  to  5s.  ($0.91  to  $1.01)  per  box..    The  volume  of  fresh  fruit  to  be 
used  for  pulp-making -* i s  estimated  to  be  about . 250,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  187,500  boxes  of  grapefruit.     Some  75,000  boxes -of  oranges  are  ex- 
pected to  be.  used  for. the  manufacture  of  orange  oil.     As  a-result  of 
these  commitments,   the  Government  has  limited. the  production  for  export 
of  orange  oil  to  those  cases  where  it  is  a  byproduct    of  orange  juice 
manufacture.  ■ 

A  surplus  of  some  12,500  boxes  of  grapefruit  is  expected  to  be 
exported  to  Canada  or  consumed  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  juice. 
Prices  now  being  offered  from  Canada,  however,  are  reported  as  too  low 
to  cover  costs  of  the  fruit  and  transportation  charges  to  Canada. 
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CUBAN  VEGETABLE  EXPORTS  CUT  IN  DECEMBER; 
INSECT  INFESTATION  REDUCES  CROP  .   .  . 


Cuban  exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States  during  December 
1941  amounted  to- 10, 070, 000  pounds,  or  18  percent  below  the  volume  moved 
in  the  same  month  last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul 
Hugh  P.  Ramsay  at  Habana.    Exports  for  the  season  (November-  December) 
amounted  to  11,850,000,  a  drop  of  25  percent  below  the  movement  in  the 
comparable  period  in  1940.    Unusually  warm  weather  and  insect  infestation 
on  a  considerable  scale  reduced  the  volume  of  winter  vegetables  available 
for  export  in  the  month  of  December.      The  lack  of  cool  weather  retarded 
the  sizing  of  the  tomato  crop  and  caused  the  tomatoes  to  ripen  before 
they  had  developed  properly  in  size.     Lima  beans  have  been  attacked  by 
rust.     One  reason  for  the  severe  insect  infestation  this  season  was  the 
unusually  dry  summer  in  1940,  when  y/eather  conditions  were  particularly 
favorable  for  their  development.     Damage  to  peppers  and  eggplants  are 
reported  as  especially  severe. 

CUBA:    Exports  of  vegetables  from  the  port  of  Habana  to  United  States, 
December  and  November-December,  1939-1941 


Vegetable 


December 


1939 

1940 

1941  " 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

5,479 

8,563 

6,509 

6,819 

11,092 

7,101 

367 

1,039 

632 

377 

1,129 

729 

44 

220 

.  =  43 

44 

232 

49 

",  312 

246 

290 

567 

345 

647 

Lima  beans   r. 

.  691 

1,131 

1,061 

904 

1,723 

1,641 

883 

876 

1,409 

884 

904 

1,452 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

106 

183 

113 

168 

277 

218 

7,882 

12,258 

10,070 

9,763 

15,702 

11,850 

No vember-Decembe  r 


Compiled  from  consular  sources. 


Tomato  exports  were  also  reduced,  since  the  sizes  shipped  were  too 
small  to  command  good  prices.    Prices  of  peppers  in  United  States  markets 
were  low,  and  this  is  responsible  for  the  reduced  volume  of  shipments. 
Cucumber  exports  were  almost  double  those  of  the  previous  year  despite 
low  prices,  for  the  crop  this  year  is  good.     Cuban  cucumber  production  is 
largely  concentrated  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  truck 
gardeners.  .  ■ 
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early  mexican  vegetable 
shipments  heavy  .  .  . 

Exports  of  vegetables  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  4,036,000  pounds  up  to  December  15,  1941,  or  nearly  double  the  move- 
ment for  the  comparable  period  in  the  previous  year,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  American  Vice-Consul  Thomas  M.  Powell  at  I0gales. 
Eor  the  season,  tomato  shipments  have  increased  almost  twofold  and:  green 
peppers  over  threefold. 


MEXICO:     Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
December  1-15,  and  November  23  to 
December  15,  1939  to  1941 


Vegetables 

December  1  to  15 

November  23  to 
December  15 

1939 

1940      i  1941 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1,000 
pounds 
2,360 
21 

1,000    .  1,000 
pounds  ;  pounds 
1,456    ;  2,343 
98    |  259 

1,000 
pounds 
2,360 
21 

1,000 
pounds 
2,049 
101 

1,000 
pounds 
3,750 
345 

1,554    ;  2,602 

2,381 

2,150 

4,096 

Compiled  from  consular  sources. 


Demand  conditions  in  American  markets  have  been  good  thus  far  this 
season,     American  imports  from  Cuba  have  been  lighter  than  usual  so  that 
some  quantities  of  Mexican  tomatoes  have  been  disposed  of  'in  eastern 
markets.     The  movement  from  Elorida  has  also  been  'reported  as  light. 
Mexican  growers,  in  fact,  are  hopeful  that  'the  increased  purchasing  power 
in  the  United  States- will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  *a  heavy  volume  of 
Mexican  vegetables  as  well  as  the  Florida  production,  which  will  begin 
to  increase  substantially  in  volume  next  month.     'The  quality  of  the  to- 
matoes shipped  has  been  good  and  the  vegetables  are  of  medium  size. 
Shipments  of  green  peppers  have  also  been  in'  good  condition.     The  good 
condition  of  shipments  is  largely  attributable  to  the  very  favorable 
growing  conditions  this  year.     The  feared  shortage  of  rolling  stock, 
which  had  been  reported  earlier  as  causing  the  Mexican  trade  some  con- 
cern, has  not  occurred  as  yet,  and  there  appears  no  immediate  danger  of 
its  developing. 

Revised  estimates  indicate  a  substantial  expansion  in  vegetable 
acreage  and  production  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa.     Total  acreage,  which  is 
about  30  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  is  placed  at  30,000  acres, 
of  which  87  percent  is  in  tomatoes  and  12  percent  in  peppers.     Peas  and 
eggplant  account  for  the  remainder. 
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LI_VESTOC_K    AND    A  N  I_  M  A  L  PRODUCTS 

ARGENTINA  CREATES  EGG- DRYING  INDUSTRY  .   .  . 

Argentina,  which  in  normal  times  exported  sizable  quantities  of 
shell  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  recently  created  an  egg-drying 
industry  in  order  to  fulfil    present  export  demands.    According  to  a  re- 
cent report  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Britain's  present  need  for  food  in  a  form  that  can  be  stored  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  creation  of  this  new  industry.    Britain  was 
forced  to  cut  off  fresh  egg  imports  from  Argentina  some  time  ago  because 
of  shipping  conditions,  but  should  be  in  a  position  to  accept  appreci- 
able quantities  of  dried  eggs  because  of  the  smaller  shipping  space 
requirement  and  better  keeping  qualities. 

The  first  Argentine  egg-drying  plant  was  officially  opened  by  the 
Anglo  Company  on  Nevember  17,  1941,  and  was  said  to  have  cost  above 
$300,000  with  an  egg  drying  capacity  of  about  1  million  eggs  or  11  tons 
of  powder  per  day.     The  machinery  for  the  -plant,  it  is  understood,  was 
transferred  largely  from  an  Anglo  plant  in  China.     Another  egg-drying 
plant,   financed  by  British  capital,  and  which  can  also  be  used  to  dry 
milk,  is  expected  to  begin  operations  in  March  1942.     Still  another  com- 
pany has  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  machinery  from  the  United  States 
for  drying  egg  yolks.     It  is  understood  that  almost  the  entire  output 
of  dried  eggs  from  these  plants  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Argentine  egg-drying  plants  encounter  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  desirable  eggs  for  drying  than  confronts  United  States  plants.- 
Only  good-quality  eggs  are  used  for  drying,  and  the  percentage  of  such 
eggs  in  Argentina  is  less  than  in  the  United  States  because  of  manage- 
ment methods  there.     In  Argentina  as  a  whole  less  care  is  given  to 
feeding  and  management,  and  proper  precautions  for  the  handling  of  the 
eggs  are  not  regularly  taken.     Because  of  the  competition  offered  by 
these  more  primitive  methods,  which  enable  very  low  operating  costs, 
the  few  modern  and  efficient  poultry  farms  are  operating  under  grea.t 
handicaps  and  often  lose  money.     This  situation  may  be  somewhat  re- 
lieved in  the  future,  however,  by  a  recent  decree    of  the  Government 
establishing  rigorous  inspection  of  eggs  in  order  to  provide  a 
guarantee  of  quality. 

Normal  annual  production  of  eggs  in  Argentina  is  said  to  range 
between  95  and  100  million  dozens,  the  majority  of  which  are  produced 
during  the  Argentine  spring  months  of  September-December.     Low  feed 
costs  and  a  brighter  market  outlook  have  stimulated  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  the  poultry  industry  within  the  past  year,  however,   so  it 
would  now  appear  that  the  supply  of  eggs  available  for  export  will  be 
greater  than  in  normal  times. 


******* 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  ... 

EXCHANGE  RaSESs    Average  value  in  New  York  of  Chinese,.  Japanese, 
and  some  European  currencies  during  last  full  month  , 
      for  which  rates  were  available  a/   


■Country 


Eelgium 
Denmark 

France   

Germany  b/  . 
Greece  b/  . . 
Italy  b/ 
Netherlands 
No  rway  . . ; . . 
Portugal  . . . 
Soain  b/  . . , 

Sweden   

Switzerland 
China  b/  . .  . 
Jar>an   


Belga   

Krone   

Franc   

Reichsme,rk  . 
Drachma  .... 

Lira  

Guilder  .... 

Krone   

Escudo   

Peseta   

Krona   

Frrnc   

Yuan  ( Shanghai) 
Yen  


April  19^0   

March  19I+O  ..... 

:  May  19UO   

May  19)41   

September  I9I+O  . 

May  19U1   .... 

April  19I+O   

March  19*40   

May  19  Ul  

May  19 1+1   

May  19U1  

May  19 1+1  

June  19 1+1  

June  I9I+I  


Value  in 
United  States 
currency 


Cents 
16.89 

19.31 
1.85 

39.97 
0.66 

5.09 
53.0s 

22.71 
1+.00 

9.13 
23.81+ 
23.20 

5.3^ 
23.1+1+ 


Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Last  daily  rate  reported  on 
April  g,  I9I4O ,  for  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  kroner,  now  officially  equal 
to  0.50  and  0.60  reichsmarks  respectively;  on  May  9»  19^i,  for  the  belga 
and  guilder,  now  officially  equal  to  0,1+0  and  1.33  reichsmarks  respec- 
tively; on  June  15,  19^,  for  the  French  franc,  now  officially  equal,  in 
the  occupied  area,  to  0.05  reichsmarks;  on  October  26,  19^0,  for  the 
drachma;  on  June  lU,  191+1,  for  the  other  European  countries;  and  on 
July  26,  I9I+I  for  the  yen  and  yuan  (Shanghai), 
b/  Quotations  nominal. 
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EXCHAITG3  RAT^S:    Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 


Month 

:         Week  ended 

Country 

|  Monetary 
!  unit 

\  Year 
!  19^1 

;  1939 

19  Ho 

19U1 

!  19^1 

|  19^2 

',  Dec. 

Dec . 

i  Nov. 

Dec. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan . 

:  i_ 

l  Jan. 
:  10 

: Cents 

>  Cent  s 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cent  s 

I  Cents 

Argentina  jb/ 

:Paper  Peso 

:  29.77 

>    on   1  ~t 

1      OH     "7  "7 

:  29.77 

■    on  "7*7 

:  29.77 

1    on   ~t  1 
•  29.77 

■    on   "7  "7 
!  29.77 

•    on    "7  "7 

i  29.77 

•  29.77 

Australia  c/ 

Pound  .... 

121.27 

: 313.13 

:321.50 

1  "7  Ol       )  1  7 

:  321.  -+3 

. 321.50 

, 32I.5O 

: 121 •  yJ 

1  7  0T  CA 

:  321 . 50 

Brazil  d/ 

.Milreis  .. 

5.07 

c  n  -» 
5.03, 

1      c  no < 

5.09 

5.13 

5.13 

:  5.13 

British 
India   

Rupee  . . . . ! 

30.  Ik 

3O.O3: 

30 .  1c , 

30.13 

-yA    T  O 

30 . 12 

30.13 

30.12 

Canada  oj  •  • 

Dollar 

S7-32 

87-62 

86.56 

88. 60: 

S7.39 

86.10 

65.79 

87.  U6 

wezico  Q /   • . ! 

Peso  .....! 

on  c)  1 

18.19: 

20.^5: 

20. 5U: 

20.5b: 

20.56: 

20.57, 

'  20.57 

South 

Africa  . . . . : 

Pound  . . . . ! 

39S. 00: 

397. hn 

398.00: 

396.00: 

398.00: 

393. 00' 

398.00: 

398.00 

Straits 
Settlements: 

Dollar 

k7-l3 

1+6.10: 

1+7-10 

'  1+7 .16 ! 

1+7.16' 

1+7.16: 

'  U7.16: 

^7.15 

United 
Kingdom  c/. : 

Pound  . . . . : 

>Oi.l3' 

193.01: 

I+O3.5O: 

I+O3.2U: 

U03.50: 

■ 

■ 

1 

UO3.5O: 
i 

I4O3.5O: 

1+03.50 

Federal  He serve  Board. 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 

b/  Official,  regular  exports.     The  special  export  rate  of  23. 70  cents,  reported 
"beginning  March  27,  19*+1»  applies  to  exchange  derived  from  certain  minor  exoorts 
(e.g.  dairy  products)  to  certain  countries  (e.g.  United  States),  such  exchange 
formerly  having  "been  sold  in  the  free  market.     Quotations  nominal, 
c/  Free.  Official  rates:    Australia  322. 80  cents;  Canada  90.91  cents;  United 
Kingdom  UO3 . 50  cents.    Most  transactions  between  .these  countries  and  the  United 
States  must  take  place  at  the  official  buying  and  selling  rates, 
d/  Pree.    Since  April  10,  1939»  30  percent  of  the  exchange  derived  from  exoorts 
must  be  turned  over  at  the  official  buying  rate  of  6.06  cents,  the  weighted 
average  value  of  the  milreis  being  5.33  cents  in  I9U0,  5. 1+1  cents  in  December 
•19^1 1  and  5«^1  cents  in  the  \ireek  ended  January -10,  19^2.     Quotations  nominal, 
e/  Quotations  nominal. 
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Page 


Late  cables   46 

Apples: 

Exports,  Chile,  I936-I9UO  .......  59 

Production,  Chile,  19^0-10,1+2  ....  59 

Barley: . 

Imports,  Finland,  1934-1938    48 

Production,  Finland,  I93U-I9U1  47,48 

Bread,  rationing,  Finland  I9UI-I+2  .  4-8 
Cheese,  ration  reduction,.  U.K. , 

Feb.  9,  19 1+2  ,   46 

Corn: 

Acreage,  Mexico,  1935-19!+!    50 

Exports,  Mexico,  1935-1939    50 

Imoorts: 

Finland,  1934-1938    48 

Mexico,  1935-1939    50 

Production: 

Egypt,  195+0,1941    50 

Mexico,  1935-19 L!l    50 


Utilization,  Mexico,  1935-1939  50 
Cotton: 

Mill  operations,  Spain,  19^1  ....  56 
Price  ceiling  (goods) ,  Canada, 


Dec.  1,  19^1    55 

Prices: 

Canada,  Dec.  26,  194l    55 

S-oain  (fixed)  ,  I9I+I    56 

Situation,  Latin  America, 

1941-42    52-54 

Eggs,  drying  industry,  Argentina, 

1941-42   63 

Exchange  rates,  foreign, 

Jan.  10,  1942   64,65 

Fats,  ration  reduction,  U.K., 

Jan.  12,  1942    46 

Flaxseed,  imports,  Finland, 

1934-1938   4S 

Grains,  production,  Finland, 

1934-1941    47-49 

Grapefruit: 

Production,  Jamaica,  1925-26 

to  1941-42   '.   60 

Purchase  "0  J.  an  s  (pult))  ,  British, 

Jamaica,  19^1-42    60 


Page 


:  Hay  (field),  production,  Finland, 

:      1934-1941   47 

:  Legumes,  production,  Finland, 

:      19^4-1941   47 

:  Oats: 

:    :  Imports,  Finland,  19 34-19 38    48 

:  Production,  Finland,  1934-1941  47,48 

:  Oranges: 

:  Production,  Jamaica,  1925-26 

:  to  1941-42     60 

:  Purchase  ^lans  (pulp) ,  British, 

:  Jamaica,  1941-4-2   60 

:  Pears,  production,  Chile,  1940-1942  59 

:  Potatoes: 

:      Imports,  Finland,  1934-1938    48 

:  Production,  Finland,  1934-1941  47,48 

:  Pice: 

:     'Area,  Mexico,  193l-ig4l    51 

Exports,  Mexico,  1931-1940    51 

:      Imports,  Mexico,  1931-1940    51 

:  Production,  Mexico,  193l-194l  ...  51 

:  Roots,  production,  Finland, 

1934-1941    47 

:  Rye : 

:      Imports,  Finland,  19 34-19 3S    4g 

:  Production,  Finland, 

:        1934-1941    47,48 

:  Tobacco: 

:      Area,  Belgium,  I93O-I939    58 

:      Disease,  Sumatra,  194l    57 

:  Exoorts,  Sumatra,  January-August, 

:        1940,1941    57 

Production,  Belgium,  193O-I9U1  ..  58 

:  Vegetable  oils  (cake  and  meal), 

:      imports,  Finland,  1934-19 38    48 

:  Vegetables  (winter): 

:  Exports: 

:  Cuba,  November-December, 

:  1939-1941    6l 

:  Mexico,  Nov.  23  -  Dec.  15, 

:  1939-1941    62 

:  Wheat: 

:  Government  aid,  Iran,  1941-42  ...  49 

:      Imports,  Finland,  I934-I938    48 


Production,  Finland,  1934-1941  47,48 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


